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lord. There is a modern Greek proverb which says : u The eye
of the owner is manure to the field/' The field at Spituk cer-
tainly could do with a little fertilizer 1 Among the lamas, the
bursar Dawa's vigour seemed rather the exception; and my
impression of a service in the temple was none too favourable,
for there was a good deal of inattention, always a sign of decay.
This Gompa must be rated only mediumly good; it is much
above the degenerate houses like Yuru, but falls equally far
below the ideal state of Likhir.

We invited the bursar to supper: towards sunset he arrived,
but would touch nothing but a cup of tea, since, as he told us,
he never took anything after the midday meal. He was very
strict in abstaining from alcohol and meat, and pronounced
severe censure against those who were self-indulgent in these
respects. According to him, most of the monastic houses in
Ladak had deteriorated markedly of recent years : even Rigzon,
reputed to be of the purest observance, had somewhat lowered
its standard, while certain of the other Compos were falling
into deplorable laxity and were simply vegetating, with hardly
a thought to spare for the Doctrine. In Tibet he declared things
to be, on the whole, much better, though even at his own
university of Drepung he considered that devotion needed
rekindling. " There are nine thousand monks and students
there," he said, " but go any day into the temple and you will
find it far from well attended." On the other hand the Univer-
sity of Sera, also near Lhasa, was still a model, he thought,
while at Ganden, the third of the great trio of Yellow-Hat
Houses at Lhasa, the standard was about average. There were,
however, scores of excellent teachers to be found scattered over
, Tibet, but rather in the smaller monasteries, both Yellow and
Red, than in the richest ones.

Our newly-found friend was much amused by the story of the
fierce god in the chapel to which we had been denied admittance.
This led on to a discussion as to what really constitutes a
Buddhist and by what test, if any, he is to be recognized. Any
form of inquisition into a man's private views is considered im-
pious. Buddhism, as well as Hinduism, has never been guilty,
even where its votaries have been least faithful to its principles,
of any attempt to enforce uniformity by violence or to place
legal restrictions upon the discussion of any and every question;
it has not tried to restrict thought or to discourage it on any